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For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
Sunday in Florence—A Visit to the Villa 
Catalani. 
Translated from “‘ Les Nuits Italiennes,”’ by Méry. 

Sunday is indeed a beautiful day in Florence. 
The indolent city enjoys it with the calm delight 
of reflective happiness. When I recall my mem- 
ories of Tuscany, it seems to me that Florence 
reserves for her Sundays a peculiar sunshine, a 
softer light, a river of deeper blue, a more luxu- 
rious shade in the walks of “the Cascine.” In 
other cities, the people pass their Sundays in 
coarse pleasures abroad, or in idleness at home, 
that they may forget the toils of the week. At 
Florence, the people walk about, quietly; they 
have an appearance of wealth, dignity, comfort 
and respectability. It is, doubtless, the only city 
in the world, where there are no rags to be seen 
among the lower classes. What an excellent 
argument in favor of the happiness of the masses 
can be drawn from the fact that the peasant 
women wear feathers in their bonnets, while 
their husbands wear kid gloves! I believe 
that no where else but in Florence do the country 
people wear gloves. 

The first impression made on the mind on 
entering a new city, is always the deepest. I 
was fortunate in entering Florence on Saturday 
evening. The next morning the city appeared 
to me under an aspect of strange beauty. Never 
did the sun shed a more brilliant light. 

I prefer “the Cascine” to the gardens of the 
Tuileries. The trees of the Tuileries seem to 
look down upon you with a patronizing air, like 
the oak in the fable. One feels almost inclined 
to wipe his feet at the gate, as if at the entrance 
of a richly-furnished drawing-room. Cincinnatus 
and Spartacus would hardly be admitted there ; 





there is an aristocratic air about it which embar- 
rasses the humble citizen. But the garden of the 
Cascine belongs to everybody. In the first place, 
there are no iron’ gates. Wherever there are 
gates, the place is nothing but a prison ; if senti- 
nels are placed before them, the prison is com- 
plete. At the Cascine there are neither soldiers 
nor iron barriers; it is a delightful wood, begin- 


t ning at the outskirts of the city, in which a few 


straight walks have been laid out; but it still re- 
mains almost wholly untouched by art. The 
Arno borders the Cascine as the Seine does the 
Tuileries, but with this difference, that there is 
no rampart, strong enough to maintain a siege, 
between the garden and the A strip of 
fresh greensward leads the visitor along the bank 
of the Arno. 

A visit to the garden of the Cascine, on Sun- 
day, is a charming Italian recreation. It is a 
weekly Long champs. ‘Two long rows of vehicles, 
mingled with parties of equestrians, move through 
the principal avenue, while those on foot wander 
among the side-walks of the wood. The whole 
scene forms a quiet picture, elegant and graceful, 
like everything in Florence. There is no shout- 
ing among this peaceable crowd; the liquid and 
silvery Italian of beautiful Tuscany falls melodi- 
ously from every mouth, forming harmony delight- 
ful tothe ear. There is no strife, no quarrelling, 
no rude language. This is not from the absence 
of passion in these people; they are passionate 
enough when they are aroused. They are a 
truly artistic race, who do not think it proper to 
waste their energies in street riots. They walk 
so peaceably in the garden of the Cascine, be- 
cause they are unwilling to create a disturbance 
in the open street. But see them at the theatre. 
There they weep—laugh—stamp their feet. 
They encore a song, twenty times, with all the 
frenzy of the South. Or watch them listening to 
a sermon at the Duomo, where one of those elo- 
quent monks, such as I have often heard, preach- 
Every phrase of 


river. 


es in Advent, or during Lent. 
the preacher tells upon the expressive faces of 
the immense audience. They clasp their hands 
tighter together to keep from applauding. After 
the sermon, the preacher is prudently placed in a 
covered litter, for the people, in their zeal, would 
carry him off in triumph. They are obliged to 
guard the priest against this ovation. 

One fine Sunday in spring, I went out of 
Florence by the Porta San Gallo, to answer an 
urgent invitation, that I had received the evening 
before ; I was going to hear the “Litany of the 
Virgin,” in the chapel in the village of Loggia. 
Madame CataLaNni was to sing with her daugh- 
ter, Madame Duvivier. The country-seat, 
which by the command of the Grand Duke, bears 


the name of the illustrious singer, is in the neigh- 
borhood of Loggia. 

I know of nothing in the world more touching 
than the services of the Catholic church, per- 
formed in an humble village chapel. In Italy 
especially, as in the south of France, we feel, in 
spite of ourselves, touched with pious emotion, 
among these quiet villagers, with their simple 
faith, and, by a sudden transition, the mind re- 
verts once more to the sweet monitions of child- 


hood. 
Mass was performed by a venerable octogena- 


rian priest. ‘The chapel was filled with peasants, 
all kneeling in careless attitudes, but joining fer- 
vently in the prayers at the altar. In the chan- 
cel were a few invited guests, among them 
Madame GAarrano Murat anda noble Polish 
exile, Count Porockt. 

Madame Catalani chanted the Litany with that 
magnificent voice which all Europe has heard and 
admired. She had on this occasion, for an audi- 
ence, neither the pit of La Scala nor the boxes 
of San Carlo; neither an assembly of Parisians, 
Russians and English, nor a congress of kings. 
Only poor peasants were listening to her, open- 
mouthed ; their faces were expressive of enchant- 
ment—ecstacy. Ihave rarely seen a picture so 
touching. The celebrated singer, kneeling at 
the foot of the altar, was as beautiful and majes- 
tic as we had so often seen her at the Italian 
opera, in Paris; her eyes as brilliant, and her 
face trembling with emotion. It was beautiful to 
see Semiramis thus abandoning the Babylonian 
people to give pleasure to a whole village, by her 
Prayer to the Virgin, pouring forth the solemn 
notes of the Christian invocation. It was delight- 
ful tome to hear those earnest prayers which 
burst forth in their rich, sonorous Latin from Ital- 
ian lips. The simple village chapel had never 
thrilled to such sounds before. To those sublime 
invocations, “Mystical Rose,” “ Tower of Ivory,” 
“ Comforter of the Afflicted,” the village choir 
responded, “Pray for us.” The harmonious 
“ Ora pro Nobis” was sung with wonderful effect, 
and with that natural precision of note and per- 
fect harmony which belongs to every Italian ear. 
The arrangement of the chants and responses 
was severe and simple, just as it was written by 
St. Bernard, the great servant of Mary. The 
singer did not alter the original simplicity of 
the hymns, but she uttered each address with an 
inspired ardor and deep enthusiasm, that gave an 
unexpected beauty to the delicate poetry of the 
prayer. Her divine voice seemed to rise to 
Heaven, full of faith and hope, and then descend 
to earth to be lost amidst the full response of the 
congregation ; these alternate chants were not 





broken by a pause, agreeably to the written law 
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which declares that “the prayer of the Church 
shall never fall to the ground,” and that the silent 
mouth shall receive the last pious sound from the 
lips that have just closed. 

I have heard many concerts in Italy, but I 
have never heard anything that would compare 
with this village service. In the Sixtine Chapel, 
at Rome, during the performance of the divine 
Miserere before the frescoes of Michael Angelo, 
I have recalled with emotion the Litany of Loggia. 
The Pope, the Cardinals, the Sacred College, 
even Michael Angelo himself, more imposing than 
all the Court of Rome, never caused me to forget 
that quiet audience of villagers, responding to 
Madame Catalani, in that poor, dilapidated chap- 
el. While Iwas thinking of the Litany, I was 
moved by the Miserere ; and if God listens to the 
prayer of assembled men, He may have lent a 
favorable ear to the peasants of Loggia, which 
would be closed against the Soprani of the Chapel 
of the Vatican. 

After service, Madame Catalani invited us to 
her villa, Artistie Europe has built this splendid 
Florence cannot boast a more beauti- 
ful country-seat. ‘The Villa Catalani is surround- 
ed by a belt of lemon and orange trees. It is 
built on a plain, its winter front facing the sun, 
It has a court-yard, 


residence. 


its summer front the woods. 
surrounded by a colonnade, where are displayed 
four pieces of sculpture, by Luca della Robbia, 
the great artist, who might have worked upon 
the Panathenaic procession of the Parthenon, 
from the scaffold of a Phidias. 

One feels a thrill of pleasure as he enters this 
perfumed villa; an air of unostentatious luxury 
refreshes the eye; amidst the heat of the South, 
one feels as if in a marble bath; in every direc- 
tion are marble and rich pavements of Mosaic. 
On all sides is seen Italian elegance, artistically 
disposed to repel the heat of summer. Venetian 
blinds in a hundred windows wave in the breeze 
from the Arno, and carry fresh, cool air into the 
galleries and staircases. Graceful arabesques 
cover the walls, lemon trees perfume the corri- 
dors, sweet odors from the gardens fill every alcove. 
We seem transported into one of those palaces 
that painters love to build upon their canvass, as 
if to console themselves for never finding them 
upon earth, while the frame of this picture is the 
Campagna of Florence. From every balcony can 
be seen that luminous expanse of azure, crowned 
with deep blue mountains, bathed by its caress- 
ing river. 

Beautiful Florence is seen thus under the hills 
of the Villa Strossi and San Miniato. 
to rest luxuriously on the banks of the Arno, 
with its Duomo and two colossal towers, like an 


It seems 


indolent woman, stretching our her arms as she 
goes to sleep. 

A sumptuous breakfast was prepared for us in 
a beautiful hall adjoining the orangery. The 
priest who had said Mass, had been invited to 
breakfast. He came, but begged to be excused 
for not sitting at the table with the other guests. 
Madame Catalani urged him, warmly, in her 
beautiful Tuscan, which can hardly be resisted, 
but the priest smilingly persisted in his determin- 
ation. He would take nothing but a cup of 
chocolate, which was served in another room. 
These scruples seemed to me appropriate and 
right in the old man. 

The conversation at table turned upon Music, 
and especially upon the French Operas that are 








unknown in Italy. They spoke of “ Robert,” 
which had never yet crossed the Appennines. 
The Italians look upon this as a serious misfor- 
tune. Some have even gone from Florence to 
Paris to see it represented, and have paid a 
thousand crowns for their balcony tickets. In 
music, the Florentines know no narrow system— 
no exclusiveness. They are passionate lovers of 
anything beautiful, and do not ask whence it 
comes. I was present at the first representation 
of the Symphonies of Beethoven at Florence. 
“The Heroic” and “the Pastoral” were re- 
ceived with a perfect ecstacy of delight. At the 
first hearing these masterpieces were thoroughly 
understood, appreciated and adopted. In the 
evening, the same people who had already admir- 
ed Beethoven, went into raptures at La Pergola, 
over Donizetti, the maestro of the season. I 
inquired if the opera of Robert would never be 
brought out at La Pergola. The company at 
that theatre might execute it with success. ‘They 
had a French tenor, Dupré, whose voice was de- 
liciously sweet; an excellent basso, whose name 
I have forgotten, and two talented singers of 
great merit, Persiani and Delsere. I was told 
that Robert would always be excluded from their 
stage on account of the scene in the church at 
Palermo, in which nuns, monks and_ priests 
appear. These scruples were too ill-founded to 
give me a moment's hesitation. 

“Tt is astonishing to me,” I replied, “ that diffi- 
culties so slight should not have been removed, 
since there is so strong a desire to hear Robert. 
It is not necessary to be strictly confined to the 
French libretto; a few alterations, which would 
not injure the effect of the music asa whole, 
would give you gn expureated Robert, which 
would not offend even the most fastidious and 
exacting of Tuscans.” 

“We should like nothing better—but how 
would you do all this?” “ Instead of nuns, bring 
other ghosts on to the stage, (there is no reason 
why these ghosts should have a large cross on 
their breasts), and let them dance before the 
tomb of Saint Rosalie. Then, in the fifth act, 
you will all admit that the Church of Palermo 
plays only the part of a decoration, like the Ve- 
suvius in the Afuette. If you leave out the 
church seene and finish the opera with the Trio, 
you will lose nothing of importance. With true 
lovers of music the spectacle is always subordi- 
nate to Art. Monks, priests, nuns, cathedral and 
silver lamps might all be dispensed with, without 
the sacrifice of a single note of this masterpiece, 
amidst the destruction of scenery. When I re- 
turn to Paris, I will ask Herr Meyerbeer if he 
approves of my idea, and if the composer does 
not object to this mutilation, I will procure for 
you an orthodox libretto, even if you have to 
take such apparitions as you have at hand in the 
Castle of Udolpho, between Sienna and Poggi- 
Bonzi. 

My reasoning convinced the most incredulous, 
and I have no doubt that my idea will be carried 
out, some day, on the Italian stage. 

Our breakfast ended according to the precepts 
of the ancient philosophers. In that brilliant, 
perfumed hall, adorned with Tuscan grace, in 
the midst of the orange groves, glowing with life, 
where the air of the Florentine spring seemed 
almost to inspire us with immortality, a solemn 
funeral chant began, forming a strange contrast 
with the scene around us, which threw the listen- 





ers into a delicious reverie. Madame Catalani 
sang the Dies Irae of the English Church, a 
hymn which embraces all the terrible poetry of 
the Puritans. This grand chant might have been 
written upon sepulchral marble, with a branch of 
cypress. The slow notes of the English horn 
accompanied the hymn ; they resounded like the 
knell of the archangel’s trump. Never was there 
a more unexpected pleasure. How ingenious 
and inventive 1s the hospitality 6f the Villa Cat- 
alani! An exquisite repast, served between the 
singing of the Hymn to the Virgin and ‘the Dies 
Trae. At dessert, vulgar ostentation introduces 
songs in praise of wine and love; while here, on 
the banks of the Arno, our glasses filled with 
French wines, seated between beautiful women 
of France and Italy, we listened with delight to 
a funeral hymn. The breeze played among the 
orange-trees upon the terrace; noon came on 
with its strange Italian languor ; a soft light shone 
through the windows; transparent shadows floated 
over the frescoes ; it was a scene like that. in the 
triclinium at Tibur, when Horace says to Sextius : 


“Nunc decet aut viridi nitidum caput impedire myrto, 
Aut flore, terrae quem ferunt solutae. * P 
Pallida mors «quo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turres. O beate Sexti, 

Vitae summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam.” 


This whole day was one long concert. The 
days in Florence are made up of music, and they 
often last late into the night. The piano was 
seized upon, the audience filled the couches of 
the saloon, the mpsic books were arranged upon 
the stands. Madame Duvivier, Madame Cata- 
lani’s daughter, has, one of the finest contralto 
voices ever heard in Italy. She sang duets with 
her mother, and they exhausted Norma, La Don- 
na del Lago and Semiramide. The elegant and 
artistic Parisian “ Salon” was worthily represent- 
ed, at the piano, by Madame Gaetano Murat. the 
daughter of M. de Méneval, who was _ the friend 
of the Emperor. Visitors arrived constantly 
from Florence; but neither the sound of wheels 
nor the stamping of horses on the flag-stones of 
the court-yard, nor the pompous announcement 
of the illustrious names of the Tuscan nobility, 
interrupted the music for a moment; nothing 
could stop the excitement of musical execution. 
The mistress of the mansion was Norma or Semi- 
ramide and we, her guests, here at Babylon or in 
the forest of Irminsul. No one noticed what 
was going on outside of the hall. It was the 
passion for Art, in all its divine ecstacy, of which 
I had so often dreamed. ‘There was none of the 
condescension of the artist or singer; no effort 
to escape dulness or fatigue by the diversion of 
musi¢ ; no intervals, during which people exchang- 
ed compliments and congratulations. No pro- 
gramme had laid out the order of our entertain- 
ment; no time was lost in unmeaning preludes, 
or in pretended unwillingness. No: everything 
floated on with vigor and true passion—cavatina, 
cantilena, polonaise, duet, trio, romanza. The 
singer was always ready and the audience were | 
not detained in long anticipation; they would | 
have prolonged the concert forever! The parts 
were promptly executed, and the piano gave no 
rest to the voice, nor the voice to the piano. This 
is the way a concert is given at the Villa Catalani. 

ae et 


THE AFTERNOON Concerts.—delight of gay 
young Boston and especial consolation of desolate 
suburbans,—are now discontinued. their glory has 
departed, and the Music Hall shall know them no 
more—at least, for a season. ‘The last of the 


















































course was given yesterday afternoon, and young 
Boston, touched by the solemnity of the occasion, 
kept up a respectable appearance of decorum 
throughout, which, we trust, did them no harm. 
And now, the afternoon concerts being over, what 
will become of the promising embryo musical 
cognoscenti of the city, who patronized them with 
such appreciative enthusiasm, going into epileptics 
of eestasy over the Anyil Chorus, with or without 
the anvils, and rushing into the corridors or a 
lively conversation whenever the serener spirits 
of Mozart or Mendelssohn claimed a hearing! 
What will become of that long line of eager eye- 
glasses, with weak-minded young men attached, 
who, at the close of each concert would organize 
themselves into a phalanx in Winter Place, 
making themselves ridiculous, and everybody else 
uncomfortable, staring at the faces and figures 
passing out? What shall become of that stream 
of youthful humanity that, just before five o'clock 
each Wednesday afiernoon, oozed from the hall, 
and flowing through Winter street, flooded for 
hours the popular thoroughfare, sweeping all 
before it with its magnificent swell; engulphing 
all intruders in its amplitudes of crinoline; 
bewildering, and almost carrying off his slender 
legs, as he “ works with his sinuosities along,” the 
feeble young man adjusting his glass for a critical 
examination of the beauty whose circumference 
forbids his near approach! What will become of 
all these? Their occupation’s gone. No more 
for them the orchestra shall form, nor Zerrahn ply 
his baton in the air; Heinicke’s shrill clarion nor 
the echoing horn, no more for sweet sounds shall 
their ears prepare. The Music Hall will no more 
o’ Wednesday afternoon be lighted up with bright 
eyes, pink bonnets, and many-colored ribbons. 
The corriders will no longer be a trysting-place 
for maidens and their sweethearts, and the pat of 
gentle feet will no more echo through the dark 
labyrinth of the passages, distracting the listeners 
within. Rather hard for young Boston, but even 
young Boston must take its share of the woes of 
this world. 

The afternoon concerts have been very well 
patronized this season, although their success has 
not been equal to that of those given by the 
Germanians a few years ago, which was so great 
that it really induced the delusion that Bostonians 
must be an intensely musical people. The pop- 
ularity of these well remembered “ rehearsals,” 
and the subsequent rapid decline of interest in 
entertainments of this character, form a striking 
example of the unreliability of the great public, 
and the utter vanity of all earthly glory. “ After- 
noon concerts” first came into favor in the time of 
the Musical Fund Society, whose “rehearsals” did 
good work in their day. The good old Musical 
Fund fulfilled its mission and departed, yielding, 
rather reluctantly, to the march of musical 
improvement, and making a few glorious struggles 
before giving up the ghost. The Germanians, 
handsome fellows, had won the hearts of the 
Boston maidens, and their triumph followed as a 
matter of course. For two years, with little Jaell, 
they carried themselves bravely, but, as_ their 
success was not based upon any real sound Art- 
enthusiasm, they, in their turn, were obliged to 
dissolve and disperse, A number of them came 
to Boston, their first love, and through their 
exertions we have had occasional returns of the 
merry old times.. The other members of the 
society migrated to different portions of the 
United States, where, with one exception, we 
believe they are all prospering. ‘The exception 
is Mr. Louis Hehl, of whose death we were 
grieved to hear a few days since. Mr. Hehl was 
well known as a violinist and an admirable pianist, 
whose opportunities of establishing himself in an 
honorable position in this city were very great. 
He, however, thought his interests would be 
benefitted by visiting the West. He lived for a 
while at Detroit,*without mecting the success he 
had anticipated, and died a short time since in 
New Orleans. 

_ Commencing with the intention merely to 
jestingly announce the demise of a series of 
concerts, we have almost involuntarily recorded 
the actual death of one who was in former times 
intimately associated with similar concerts. ‘The 





allusion, however, is not wholly inappropriate, 
and a word of regret is due the memory of a 
gentleman once so well known and so warmly 
regarded in our musical circles.— Courier, 16th. 





For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 
From the German of KoERNER. 


i. 
Father, I call on Thee! 
Round me is roaring the smoke of the battle, 
Hissing and flashing, the lightning-bolts rattle ; 
Ruler of battles! I ery to Thee! 
Father, O lead Thou me! 
II. 
Father, O lead Thou me! 
Lead me to victory—death—if Thy will be; 
Lord, my commander, Thou, Thou shalt still be; 
Lord, as Thou wilt, so lead Thou me. 
God, I acknowledge Thee! 
III. 
God, I acknowledge Theel 
As in the woodland’s autumnal moaning, 
So in the battle-thunder’s groaning, 
Fountain of mercy, I’m near to Thee! 
Father, O bless Thou me! 
IV. 
Father, O bless Thou me! 
Into Thy hand my life I surrender, 
Thou art its Author, Disposer, Defender; 
O, living or dying, bless Thou me. 
Father, all praise to Thee! 
ve 
Father, all praise to Thee! 
Not for the goods of the world we’re contending, 
All that is holy our swords are defending ; 
Then, falling, and conquering, praise I Thee! 
God, be Thou nigh to me! 
VI. 
God, be Thou nigh to me! 


When death shall come with his thunder-greeting, 


When the last pulses of life are fleeting, 
Then, O God, be Thou nigh to me! 


Father! I call on Thee! C. T. Be 


—_—_——— oe -_— 


An Actor upon Audiences. 


[In Fitzgerald’s paper the behavior of Philadelphia 
audiences is thus shown up by an actor. We fear 
there are few places, in this land at least, where the 
portrait, even if a little caricatured, will not suit.] 


Epirors or THe City Ire—Gentlemen :— 
To abuse a public upon whose kindness my 
success depends, and of whose appreciation I 
have received so many tokens, would seem 
ungrateful and impolite. Yet to spare the rod is 
to spoil the child, and to abuse our best friends is 
often to most oblige them. The public have been 
kind to me, and so I shall be kind to the public. 

An audience, sirs, whether operatic or the- 
atrical, is a great overgrown, ignorant, peevish, 
whimsical baby. Having no respect for others, 
and none for itself, it supplies the vacuum with 
an overplus of self-esteem. All it seeks is its 
own gratification. Its very applause is not so 
much a tribute to the merits of an actor, as a 
declaration of its own discrimination. 

It puts in its thumb 
And pulls out a plum, 
And says, ‘* What a good boy am I!” 

It sees upon the stage the reflection of its own 
intelligence, and smiles benignly on the mirror. 
It reduces all beauty to its own distorted stand- 
ard, and breaks all the statues not cast in its 
own model. Sut in reality this universal censor 
is the most ignorant and superficial of dilettanti. 

In its ignorance of the very objects it admires, 
it applauds at the very moment it should listen, 
and rapturously demands an encore in the middle 
of a Brindisi. To hear Thalberg play four 
fantasias, it crowds a concert room, and after 
insisting upon his playing a dozen, finally in the 
very middle of the last piece encored, puts on its 
overcoat and goes home. It enters late to show 
its superiority to forms, and goes out early to show 





its contempt for courtesy. It is a poor compliment 
to grant it the supremacy it asserts. 

To me, Messrs. Editors, it appears that in some 
unknown delusion, the audience consider them- 
selves the actors, and the ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage, spectators. It is under this impression 
that they perform those astonishing farces and 
burlesques upon politeness which have gained 
them the honor of being better clowns than any 
who tumble in the sawdust. 

But is their conscience so poor a call boy that 
they cannot better time their entrances and exits? 

In conclusion, I hope I may not be accused of 
stepping beyond my proper sphere, for if the 
audience insist on being actors, what wonder that 
the actor should become A Critic. 


Ce 


English Cathedral Musie. 


{From the Remarks read by A. W. Tuayer at the Concert of 
the Boston Choristers’ School, April 15.) 

The object of the present Concert is three-fold: to 
give the audience some idea of English Cathedral 
Music, and its principal composers ; to exhibit the 
practicability and proper use of boy choirs in the 
Episcopal service ; and finally, to show experiment- 
ally, what such choirs can accomplish with a little 
eareful training. * * * * * 

In the older English cathedral musie there are 
many peculiarities, some of which at first grate rather 
harshly upon our ears. But as the ear in modern 
instrumental musie soon delights in combinations of 
sounds at first unpleasing ; as the ‘eye learns to forget 
violations of perspective and laws of color, in con- 
templating the deep religious sentiment oftentimes 
expressed in old paintings, so we learn to love the 
peculiar effects of old sacred music. 

The peculiarities mentioned are traceable directly 
to the music of the middle ages, and thence back to 
the days of the primitive churches. 

What the vocal music of the ancient Greeks and 
Hebrews, from whom the primitive Christians de- 
rived theirs, really was, has been for some centuries 
a subject of vast research and speculation on the 
part of musical writers. But as modern discoveries 
in astronomy have thrown a flood of light upon his- 
tory and chronology, so recent discoveries in relation 
to laws of sound relieve us at once of many of the 
difficulties which old musical writers met. We know 
that the laws of nature are uniform and unchanging. 
When the fiat went forth, “Be light!” and light 
was! the white sunbeam then as now was a com- 
pound of the seven colors of the spectrum ; and from 
the vibrations of a sonorous body then as now could 
be drawn the seven sounds of the scale. 

A tone with its third and fifth, must have always 
been includ -d in some manner in all forms of music. 
The great difference, then, between ancient and mod- 
ern music is a difference in Mode. In modern music 
we have two modes, which we call Major and Minor, 
the one cheerful and noble, the other sad and melan- 
choly. We all know that in our octave or scale of 
eight notes we have five musical intervals known as 
whole tones or steps, and two intervals known as 
semi-tones or half steps. The mode depends entirely 
upon the order of succession of these tones and semi- 
tones. If yourun an octave on the white keys of the 
piano-forte, from C to c, the semi-tones occur between 
3, 4, and 7, 8, and we have the Major mode. If you 
run from A to a, the semi-tones come between 2, 3, 
and 5, 6, which is the old imperfect form of our 
Minor mode. If you run from D tod, the semi- 
tones come between 2, 3, and 6, 7, which gives ano- 
ther mode. And thus each note taken as the basis 
of the octave, leads to some particular position of 
the semi-tones, which gives us a new mode. 

Many of these modes are found to be impepfect as 
soon as we attempt to put harmonies to them. But 
where no harmony is employed in the services of the 
church, the melodies founded upon them continue 
down to our own times, and the traveller can hear 
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now in the Greek convents of Asia Minor, such 
chants as St. Ambrose heard and studied more than 
1500 years ago. 

To our ears, which are accustomed to only two 
modes, music in any other is at first repugnant ; but 
in some of them it soon becomes delightful. 

The Greeks gave particular names to their various 
modes: as, Lydian, Myxolydian, Jolic, &e. One 
of these, the olic, improperly called Lydian, was 
adopted by Beethoven in one of his last stringed 
quartets, in an adagio, which he ealls “ Prayer of 
thanksgiving by a Convalescent,” as being peculiarly 
appropriate for the expression of religious gratitude. 

About the middle of the fourth century, just about 
1500 years ago, St. Ambrose passed from Antioch 
into Italy, and settled at Milan. Here he introduced 
four of the modes, used in the music of the Greek 
Christians, taking such as seemed to him most devout, 
and caused the psalms to be chanted to them. 
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Two hundred and thirty years later, about the year 
600, Gregory the Great reformed the musical ser- 
vices of the church, restoring the simplicity of Am- 
brose’s chants, and introducing four new Modes or 
Tones—for the terms Mode and Tone in this con- 
nection are synonymous—which he called plagal, or 
collateral tones. Every singer of psalmody has seen 
tunes which are said to be arranged from the Grego- 
rian tones, and has probably been led to suppose 
that the eight tones are eight tunes, used by Gregory 
in the church service. This is a mistake ; for as tone 
in this case means mode, you may write as many 
tunes in our sense of the word to each mode as you 
please. 

It so happens that not one of the modes adopted 
by Ambrose corresponds either to our major or minor 
scale. Hence every tune written in those modes in 
their original form, would sound imperfect to our 
modern ears. To confirm what I have said about 
these tones, allow me to quote half a dozen lines 
from Dr. Burney: 

“ As it is,” says he, ‘no one scale or key of the 
eight Ecclesiastical Modes is complete: for the first 
and second of these modes |i. e. the first of the Am- 
brosian modes, with the corresponding Gregorian 
or plagal.] being regarded according to the modern 
rules of modulation, in the key of D minor, want a 
flat upon B; the third and foarth, having their termi- 
nation in E, want a sharp upon F; the fifth and 
sixth modes, being in F, want a flat upon B; and the 
seventh and eighth, generally beginning and ending 
in G major, want an F sharp.” 

+ * * + * os i 

Pope Gregory the Great was consecrated to that 
high office in 590, when 40 years of age. He was a 
man of extraordinary energy of character, but of a 
very feeble physical constitution. Maimbourg says 
in his history of his pontificate: “ Though he had 
upon his hands all the affairs of the universal church, 
and was still more burdened with distempers than 
with that multitude of business which he was neces- 
sarily to take care of in all parts of the world, yet he 
took time to examine with what tunes the psalms, 
hymns, oraisons, verses, responses, canticles, lessons, 
epistles, the Gospel, the prefaces and the Lord’s 
prayer, were to be sung; what were the tones, mea- 
sures, notes, modes, most suitable to the majesty of 
the church, and most proper to inspire devotion : 
and he formed that ecclesiastical music, so grave and 
edifying, which at present is called the Gregorian 
music.” He instituted singing academies, and though 
Pope, taught himself. 

It was during this pontificate that the mission to 
Great Britain was sent, and our Saxon ancestors 
converted to Christianity. Doubtless the story, as 
told by Bede in his Ecclesiastical History, is familiar 
to you. In few words, it is this: A few years before 
his elevation to the papal see he visited the slave 
market in Rome, and was struck by the beauty of 
three boys of fair hair and fair complexion. He was 











told that they were from Britain. Asking of what 
nation, he was told they were Angles. “ Right,” 
said he, “for they have an angelical face, and it be- 
comes such to be co-heirs with the angels in heaven.” 
Being told that the name of their king was Elle, 
“Ellelujah,” said he, “the praise of God must be 
sung in those parts.” 

With the deacons or preachers sent to England, 
were also sent teachers of singing; and in becoming 
Christians the inhabitants became singers of Grego- 
rian music. A couple of centuries later, when the 
musical service had become corrupted, famous sing- 
ers were sent from Rome to restore the music to its 
purity, and the introduction of the ancient organ 


. was a means of preserving it. 


Down to the era of the Reformation, there was 
one church, gne ritual, one language of the clergy, 
one music. During the century or two preceding 
that era, secular music was greatly developed, and 
its influence had entered the church. With the re- 
vival of learning came a revival of Art. Raphael, 
Palestrina, Michael Angelo, Martin Luther, Thomas 
Tallis, Clement Marot, lived at the same time. 

Music, painting and architecture, during the 14th 
and 15th centuries were very much cultivated ; the 
two latter reached their highest development; the 
former has only come to its culminating point within 


our own era, 


*®<Henry VIII. and Charles V. the Emperor, and 


Thibaut, King of Navarre, are memorable proofs of 
the attention paid to music. Henry VIII. wrote 
music for the church, and an anthem ascribed to him 
is to be found in Boyce’s Collection. When he tra- 
velled, six singing boys and six gentlemen of the 
choir formed part of his retinue. To sing a part in 
the anthem in church was a necessary accomplish- 
ment of a prince in those days. Henry’s children, 
Edward VI., Mary and Elizabeth, were all accom- 
plished musicians, and all labored to have the musi- 
cal service of the church as perfect as possible. 

To the student of musical history, the interval 
between 1520 and 1600 is as interesting as to him 
who studies the history of religion during that period. 
It was then that Luther, with his friend George 
Rhau and others, gave form and comeliness to the 
choral, which has been developed to perfection in the 
works of Bach, and of which the “St. Paul” of 
Mendelssohn is a legitimate fruit. Calvin and his 
disciples at the same time were the fathers of our 
psalmody. Palestrina improved and saved the music 
of the mass, and led in the way since followed by 
Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven, and in England 
were laid broad and deep the foundations of that 
Cathedral Music, which inspired Handel, and has in 
our own days given us Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah.” 

The only change which at first occurred in the 
musical service of the English church, after the rup- 
ture of Henry VIIT. with the Pope, was the adapta- 
tion of an English text to the old music. In Sep- 
tember, 1547, the Litany was first chanted to English 
words in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1550 the “ Boke 
of Common Prayre,” noted by John Marbeck, made 
its appearance, and his notation to the suffrages and 
responses is widely used, even to the present day. 

During the short reign of Edward VI. the service 
was improved, and the books of the Roman Ritual, 
of all kinds, were ordered to be colleced and de- 
stroyed. Then came the reign of Bloody Mary, 
when the Latin service was again adopted, and the 
books of the English service in thet turn were de- 
stroved. 

Then came the long and prosperous reign of 
Elizabeth, whose zeal for Protestantism and for 
music, led to the firm establishment of the English 
service, and to the rise of a new school of music. 

The works of this school being founded upon the 
severe style of the old church, retain a certain noble- 
ness and grandeur, which the experience and invent- 
ion of ten centuries had introduced into sacred mu- 








sic; at the same time, the change of text from a 
dead to a living language, necessarily led to a greater 
infusion of the sentiment of the text into the music. 
Innovations were sparingly admitted, and yet the 
great progress in secular music could not but have 
its effect in the new style of composition. The more 
distinguished composers of that school were Mar- 
beck, Tye, Tallis, Bird, Morley, Gibbons, Parsons 
and Farrant. * * * * * 

Daring the long reign of Elizabeth, the quarrel 
between Protestantism and Episcopacy in relation 
to church music, was kept up. The former would 
banish all music from the church service, save the 
singing of psalms, as allowed by Calvin. Hence 
Shakspeare’s allusion to the psalm-singing Puritans. 
But the queen, herself a musician, refused to abolish 
the boy choirs and musical services of the cathedrals 
and chapels, and confirmed by special decrees, the 
statutes which provided for and sustained the Eccle- 
siastical music schools. ~ *» * * 

It was the mistake and misfortune of the Puritans 
that they carried their dislike for, and opposition to, 
the high-handed ecclesiastical tyranny, under which 
they had been imprisoned and burnt at the stake, in 
the days of Mary, to everything which could remind 
them of Roman Catholicism. Hence such petitions 
as the following, copied froma pamphlet dated 1586 : 
“That all cathedral churches may be put down, 
where the service of God is grievously abused by 
piping with organs, singing, ringing and trowling of 
psalms from one side of the choir to another, with 
the singing of chanting choristers in white surplices ; 
some in corner caps, imitating the fashion and man- 
ner of Antichrist, the Pope, that man of sin and 
child of perdition, with his other rabble ot miscre- 
ants and shavelings.” 

In spite of this and immense masses more of such 
fanatical cant, Elizabeth and James I. sustained the 
music of the cathedral, and the science and practice 
of the divine Art flourished. But the old school fell 
at last under the increasing power and influence of 
Puritanism, and we may say ended with Dr. Wil- 
liam Childe, who died atthe age of 90, in 1697, 
after holding the office of organist at St. George’s 
Chapel the extraordinary period of sixty-five years. 

(Conclusion next week.) 
oe ee 
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Church Music. 
BY A CHORISTER. 

After hearing the lecture of Mr. A. W. 
THAYER at the concert of Cathedral Musie, in 
the Tremont Temple, on Wednesday evening, 
April 15th, the question: Have we a strict style 
of church music in our religious service ? natu- 
rally suggested itself. 

It is evident, from attempts made here and 
there to break up the present system of singing 
for display, that the people are not fully satisfied. 
They choose their committee on music; and a 
leader is*made responsible for the music through- 
He may be a communicant; ten 
to one he is not. His selections are to his own 
taste, not to the advancement of the service of | 
God! That he has good singing is his only care 
—not for a moment does the thought occupy his 
attention, that perhaps this solemn strain may 
lead one to a realizing sense of his own responsi- 
bility to God and man. It is with a desire of 
reaching this want that the present article is 
written. It shall be our duty first, to glance at 
the two opposite styles predominant in the church 











out the year. 


service throughout the country. 

First. Simple music, as used in the country 
churches. A choir of volunteers readily seize 
on this style, from its being easy of execution, 
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requiring little practice, and quickly comprehend- 
ed. “Tunes” having but the harmonies of the 
tonic, dominant, sub-dominant with added sixth, 
is all they require, and Sunday after Sunday a 
listening congregation are ‘Satiated with select- 
ions in which the trebles run in thirds or sixths— 
tenors harping on fifths or octaves; basses 
changing now and then to perfect a cadence. 
Such music is stupid and insipid; it neither sug- 
gests worship, nor fills the heart with an intense 
longing to be “pure as God is pure.” Is it 
strange that a congregation should tire of such 
monotony and aspire to higher forms of sacred 
song, as given in the tone poems of Beethoven, 
Handel, Haydn and Mozart ? 

Second. The elaborate, or “ opera style,” .as 
some have designated it, is mostly sung by a well- 
drilled and well-paid quartet, with an obligato 
accompaniment by an organist, prolifie with har- 
monies! The moral of the aneedote related by 
Mr. Thayer of Dr. Boyce, in regard to organ- 
playing, would apply here. As the fault of the 
former style is extreme simplicity, this errs as far 
the other way. A melody, however simple, is so 
elaborated by embellishments, startling harmonies, 
interrupted cadences, that it fatigues the ear, and 
often the final cadence is so unsatisfactory, that a 
nervous disquiet is kept up through a whole con- 
gregation. The musie is mostly taken from secu- 
lar operas, or composed by writers with scarcely 
ideas enough to warrant a half-phrase being 
original. The style is superficial, it speaks only 
to the sense, tickles the ear with delicate orna- 
ments, and though a crowded audience is the re- 
sult, as soon as the model quartet and -the splen- 
did music leavesgyPphow suddgely are wellfilled 
seats made vacant ! 

It is evident that neither of the 
in itself adapted to a strict chureh service; the 
former lacks in conception, the latter is superfi- 
cial, sensual! A quotation from Dr. Marx is to 
the point. “ Shall the 
Church be perpetually deprived of her own ap- 
propriate music, which centuries ago was created 
for her? Shall the Catholic Church, in whose 
sacred service music assumes so important a func- 


above styles is 


He writes: ivangelical 


tion, suffer in our country so deep a degradation 
as it has endured in Ttaiy, where movements from* 
Rossini’s and Bellini’s operas, and Auber’s over- 
tures disgrace the most holy moments of the ser- 
Or in Spain, where, in recent times, 
church music is dumb even to the psalmody of 
the priesthood? We fear it not, 
with us have a higher trust, will labor incessantly 
all 


vice ? 
and those who 
with all their occasions, to 
attain the highest object.” 

Having thus briefly considered two opposite 
styles of music in our churches, a few inquiries 


strength, and on 


as to the purpose of music in the church, should 
occupy our attention. It is a powerful auxiliary 
The united voice of 


to the service of God. a 
whole congregation, joining in the strains of a 


solemn choral, cannot but strike the heart of 
that theoretical ser- 
The littleness of his 
own perverse will is in striking contrast with the 
majestic strains of a hymn inviting to repentance. 


a 
careless observer with awe, 
mons have failed to create. 


The object being a high and holy one, the char- 
acter of the music is of the greatest importance. 
Arrangements of frivolous melodies but call atten- 
tion to a sweet voice—a studied rendering—a 
thorough knowledge of vocalization. Simplicity 
begets indifference. Albrechtsberger truthfully 








says: “ The principal object of a religious com- 
position is to express, in notes, the true ‘sense of 
the words, which ought to be deeply felt, studied 
with pious faith and rendered with serious digni- 
ty.” Such a style is between the simple and the 
superficial ; choral forms, fugue imitations in well 
conceived anthems, enter largely into its compo- 
sition. The same author says: “ Every church 
composer should give his principal attention to 
the sense of the words to be set—should work the 
four-voice parts in flowing harmony and ingeni- 
ous interweavings, and consider all else as embel- 
lishing additions!” 

The music sung at the concert in question, was 
eminently in the church style. It was not a dis- 
play of individuals, but a conscientious rendering 
of tone forms set to solemn words. Suspensions, 
imitations, prolonged cadences invite the attent- 
ive mind to examine more closely the sentiment 
thus made more emphatic by the said suspensions, 
The music was truly devotional ; no trifling 
melodie phrase drew one’s attention from the 
sacred solemnity of the words; the mind felt 
lifted up—ennobled. He, who after hearing 
such, could go into busy life without one better 


ete. 


thought to study upon, must be past redemption. 

A careful study of the masses, oratorios, &c., 
of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, and hosts of oth- 
ers, will furnish models worthy of imitation by 
our young church composers. The flooding of 
our choirs with sentimental, wish-wash, “ do, mi, 
” music, is extremely hurtful 'to the service 
the comprehension of 


sol, do 
of the church; enfeebles 
good music; and only nourishes a morbid 
tite. 

It is to be hoped that thesexgitempts to intro- 
duce amore solid system of @4trch music may 


God 


appe- 


be successful. It is a great and noble work. 


speed it! 
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BOSTON, APRIL 25, 1857. 
Musie in Boston—Review of the Season. 

With the exception of 
a few straggling performances, we shall have no 


The concerts are over. 


more musi¢ in public before the great Festival, 
about the end of May. It is a good time there- 
fore to look back and see what we have had, 
count up our garnered sheaves, and see how well 
the harvest compares with past years, and whether 
we have made any progress. Four years ago, 
about this time, we made a famous count, and 
showed a list of compositions of the best masters 
winter, which 
excited That big 
wave onward and upward did not prove to be 

faithful measure of our continuous, habitual mu- 


that Boston had enjoyed that 


some astonishment abroad. 


The sea subsided somewhat in the fol- 
Either there was too much of 


sical life. 
lowing winters. 
accident, or fashion, or chance epidemic in the 
musical excitement of that season, or the distract- 
ing, dazzling influence of the Jullien concerts 
came in just then at the wrong time, or what in- 
crease of taste and culture there has been among 
us has naturally sought more genuine or private 
channels of enjoyment and grown indifferent to 
publie exhibitions ;—whatever be the causes, no 
winter since the one alluded to ‘has given us any- 
thing like the same addition to our stock of musi- 
cal treasures laid up in the memory of hearing, 





Naturally, too, the confession and complaint of 
this has gone on growing, until we have got to 
see the case much worse than it really is. 
Throughout the winter past, it has been quite the 
fashion to lament the falling off of musical appre- 
ciation and appetite, the paucity of good con- 
certs, the poor remuneration of concert-goers, 
&e., &c. Repeatedly have we been asked, even 
near the end of the season: “ Well, pray 
when are we going to have some music in Bos- 
ton? How little we do get!” The answer 
should be to present a list of some hundred or two 
concerts and operas that have actually been per- 
formed here this same barren winter. The ope- 
ras, however, have been few, fewer than usual, 
and the question in most cases comes from indi- 
viduals who ignore all music but Italian Opera. 
As a matter of curiosity, and as one fixed note of 
progress, we propose to show, (as nearly as we 
can without much time and without all the mate- 
rials at hand), what quantities of valuable music, 
in the various departments, orchestral, chamber 
music, oratorio, opera, &c., have been publicly 
performed in Boston since October to this time. 

We shall begin with music for grand Orchestra. 

1. SympHONIES.—We have not, to be sure, 
had all the of Beethoven, as we did 
four years since; but we have had a goodly share 
of them. In the five Philharmonic Concerts of 
Carl Zerrahn and the fourteen Afternoon Con- 
certs we have had: 


nine 


Beethoven, No. 2, in D..cccccccccocvces times. 
“ se 4 i DP Bthiccadscnscise 





“ © 6, im © mindrecccccseeed 

“ 4 Gib Piidesieccsmudcs 
Mozart, in C, (** Jupiter”), ..ssdscowecesS 4 
6 in Ge MiNOY...ereccercoembereeeek eft 

“« in E SOR REE S| ae 
Haydn, ‘Surprise’’....ccccccocvepeccend 
66 NO. Qeececsccvicecscctsudgceeent 8 © 
Schubert, in. Ovaesnagevhsadecestwbesesas ©. 
“ 


Schumann, No. 4, (D minor).....---eee0l 

To which add, single movéments from all these, 
the Scherzo of Mendelssohn’s No. 8, the Allegretto 
from his Symphony-Cantata, (Song of Praise,) 
repeatedly, &c. We have not yet had the “ Cho- 
ral Symphony,” which we only half had last year, 
but it is promised for the May» Festival. We 
have had no whole Symphony #f Mendelssohn, 
and nothing new of Mozart or of Haydn. The 
substantial gain upon last year has been the Sym- 
phonies of Schubert and of Schymann—though 
only the latter was quite new to qs. 

2. OverruRES.—Onr list is papbably not quite 
complete, and of course does 


t include the 
regular business of the theatres. e is rather sin- 
gular that it does not contain one of the well- 
known and ever favorite ones of Mozart; nor the 
Leonora, No. 3, though we have had the opera; 
nor one of Cherubini’s, nor more than two of 
Mendelssohn's. The list is meagre in the best of 
the old masterpieces, but on the other hand the 
Faust of Wagner, the Carnival of Berlioz, the 
Manfred of Schumann, and the one by Rietz, 
have helped to extend our’ Knowledge into the 
compositions of to-day. We have had the over- 
tures to— 

Freyschiitz (Pate. cccvcccccescccccccd times: 
Oberon 
Egmont (Beethoven) diceugeepaebetgeben 


Fidelio, in E, ‘* oe 
Midsummer Night’ s Dream (Mendelssohn) 
St. Paul 

Tell Te echetticaa sical. id 
Semiramide (Rossini)..cscecccccesccccseeh 
Seige of Corinth (ROssini)...ccsseceeeeeed 
Tannhiuser (R. Wagner).+ecreceeeeeeeel 
Faust 
Carnival Romain (Berlioz).++++eeerseeeeel 
Manfred (Schumann)....+eseceesoveceecol 


weer eee eres emesseee 


cceccceeseccccees 
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Concert Overtures (Kalliwoda)......++++.2 times. 

Festival (Rietz).....ccccccccccccccccsceel ‘f 

Merry Wives (Nicolai)....seceseeeseceoeel 

Yelva (Reissiger).....cscccccccsesccceess 

Zanetta, Zampa, Stradella, Martha, &c., Ke. 

3. Concerros.—Thalberg has played us the 
first movement only of Beethoven’s two in C 
minor, and in E flat, each twice. This, with a 
few De Beriot violin concertos, is all that we re- 
call under this head. Decidedly meagre. 

We have had all of Mendelssohn’s “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” music, (at Mrs. Kemble’s 
reading), and frequent extracts from it. Of 
course, too, we have had indefinite and not to be 


“ee 
“ 


remembered quantities of lighter orchestral con- 
fectionary: arrangements from operas, potpour- 
ris, dances, solos and variations, and what not. 

4, INSTRUMENTAL CHAMBER Music. Here 
our fortune has been richer. It is perhaps a nat- 
ural result of the increase of real taste for music 
ina community, that those who share it should 
become partial tothe smaller and more select 
kinds of concerts, where with “fit audience 
though few,” they may commune more intimately 
with the best thoughts of the nobler masters. 
Our Mendelssohn Quintette Club—German Trio, 
and Mr. Gustave Satter, have each given us 
series of Chamber Concerts, to which we may 
add the Matinées, &c., of Thalberg, and numer- 
ous incidental benefits, soirées, &. Among the 
works in classical form, which have been perform- 
ed in this way, we may count the following : 

HAYDN. Quartet, No, 63, (new)..+++.dewice. 

“ “ No. 66, * 
and minuetto, from 
No. 77. 


in G, 
in G. 
“ Adagio, variations 

Quartet, in B flat. 


Mozart. Quintet, C minor, No. 1. 
ren Qrivtet, with Clarinet, im A. Op. 106. 
Quartet, B flat, No, 3. 
“6 in A, No. b.cccccccccccn chile. 
Sonata, piano and violin, No. 4. 
piano and ’cello, 
BEETHOVEN. Quintet, in C. Op. 29. 


Septet, (as Quintet), op. 29. 
Quartet, inG. Op. 18. No. 2. 
* in A flat. Op. 18. No. 6. 
Trio, C minor. Op. 1. 
© E flat. Op. loecccccccccces ftice. 
“ E flat. Gp. 70. No. 2.....three times 
6 B flat. Op. 97..ccccccccsees twice. 
“ B flat,(for piano, clarinetand cello.) 
Sonata, (piano solo), in A. Op. 2. 
$6 ** in C sharp minor. Op. 27. 
a “ in A. Op. 101. 
Septuor, (piano, violin, oboe, horn, &c.) 
Quintet, (piane and strings), E flat, op. 87. 
Trio, E flat. Op. 93......ccccceeslwice. 
Rondo brilliant, for piano. 
MENDELSSOHN, Quintet, in A. Op. 18.....¢wice. 
‘© in F minor. Op. 80. 
“s B flat. Op. 87.three times. 


HuMMEL. 


Quartet, in E. flat. Op. 12. 
sd in D. Op. 44. 
6 in E minor. Op. 44. feoice. 
“ in E. Op. 81. 


‘© (with piano), in F. Op. 7. 
Sonata, (piano and cello), B flat. Op. 45..twice. 
for organ. 
Rondo eappriccioso. 
Songs without Words, &c., &c. 

Onstow. 34th Quintet. 

CHERUBINI. Quartet, No. 1, in E. 

Spour. Quintet, No. 3,inG. Op. 69. 

Quartet, No. — 
Adagio, from 2d clarinet concerto. 

To these add a Quartet (with piano) by Will- 
mers, a Trio by Thalberg, Mr. C. C. Perkins’s 
Quintet in\Dj Mr. Satter’s “ Sardanapalus” Trio 
and “ Kosciusko” Quartet, and a great variety of 
minor pianoforte compositions of Chopin, Men- 
delssohn, Moscheles, &¢., to say nothing of the 
Fantasias &c, of Thalberg, Liszt and others of the 
virtuoso school. With all this wealth, what 
genuime lover of the poetry of music has not 
missed the concerts, to which past years had 
accustomed us, of Otto Dresel! 

Here we must make pause, reserving the 
account of vocal concerts, oratorios, operas, &c, 
till next week. 





Musical Goxnespondence. 


New York, Apri 21.—I have not written you 
in a long time, partly because there has been litile to 
write about, and partly because I have been prevent- 
ed by illness from hearing even that little. OLE 
Butt has given two or three more concerts on his 
own account, and with his “ troupe,” assisted at one 
for the benefit of the Masonic Board of Relief. 
Last week Miss Brarnenrp gave a concert, with the 
help of Mr. Gorpsecx, Sig. Morevct and some 
others. It is said to have been satisfactory and 
quite successful ; I regretted that I was unable to be 
present. The lady is to sing at our last Philhar- 
monic, next Saturday, which promises to be the best 
of the season. The ‘Eroica,” Mendelssolin’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream” music, and a new 
Overture by Littolf, are the orchestral pieces, and 
Mr. TimM undertakes the instramental solo. Our 
concert season holds on longer than yours. Besides 
the above, we have still E1rsretp’s last Soirée to 
expect, and for next week a novelty is promised us 
in the shape of the “ Walpurgis Night” of Mendels- 
sohn, to be sung at a concert of the German Lieder- 
kranz. This entertainment is in aid of the German 
Ladies’ Benevolent Society, whose attractive and 
very successful concert of last year was mentioned 
in your columns. Mr. Goldbeck has also kindly 
volunteered to play, and other miscellaneous attract- 
ions are held out. 

The Harmonic Society have made two unsuccess- 
ful attempts to perform Loewe’s beautiful cantata of 
the “Seven Sleepers.” Both were spoilt by very 
unfavorable weather, which kept away not only the 
listeners, but also many singers. Nothing daunted, 
however, this persevering society have announced a 
third performance for next Monday evening, for 
which, with grv.r**Geality, tickets were distribeted 
to those who had “braved the storm the last time. 


They certainly les@gye success in their third trial. 
ba —t 





Hixenam, Mass., Aprit 21.—Among the many 
communications that have appeared in the columns 
of your Journal of Music, (which by the way are 
quite an interesting feature to those of your readers 
interested in musical matters “about home”), I do 
not recollect of ever seeing any from this quarter 


of the old Bay State, familiarly known as “ bucket | 


town.” 

In'the way of concerts, I regret to say that we 
have had but three during the past winter; two of 
them in the early part of December, by the vocal 
quartet, consisting of Mrs. Mozart, Miss Twitcu- 
ELL, Messrs. ADAMS and Mozart, who the year 
previous were received with much favor by our musi- 
cal public, but f@*a some unaccountable cause met 
with but poor encouragement the present season. 
For the last five or six years, it has also been cus- 
tomary for the Mendelssohn Quintette Club to give 
one or more of their series of concerts, which were 
not only popular, but in a pecuniary point success- 
ful. The past srinter, however, we have failed 
entirely in obtaining that substantial aid in the way 
of subscription, which is a guaranty to the artist for 
services rendered, and a security to the concert-goer 
of respectable andiences. This apparent lack of 
musical interest among us may be accounted for in 
part, from the fact that quite a number of our peo- 
ple, who are genvrally interested in having good mu- 
sical entertainments in our own town, have found it 
convenient to make Boston a temporary abode dur- 
ing the winter momths—and then the usual story of 
“hard times,” &e, &e. . 

Our third, and only paying concert of the season 
was given at Lgsing Hallon Fast Day evening, 
with the following talent: Mrs. Erren Fow ce, 
Miss Saran Hornrey, Mr. Joun Low, Mr. Gro. 
Wuicat, Jr., Wr. H. C. Barnasee; also Master 








Gro. M. Linco vy, violinist, and Mr. T. P. RypeEr, 
pianist. The vocal part of the entertainment, with 
slight exception, was received with much favor by 
the large audience present, and frequent applause 
cheered the performer$ in their attempts to please a 
miscellaneous assembly. Master Lincoln, the youth- 
ful violinist, also distinguished himself on this occa- 
sion by his modest deportment and facile execution, 
besides adding much to the interest of the entertain- 


ment. SQUANTO. 


Banoor, Me., Aprit 21.—Our Choral Society, 
which has been practising Mozart’s Twelfth Mass 
during the past winter, under the direction of Mr 
J. W. Turts and Mr. S. Witper, gave us a Con- 
cert last Thursday (Fast) Evening, assisted by Mr. 
Artuurson, with the following selections : 














Chorus: Kyrie Eletson,. 00. ...cscscccccencvesceveces Mozart 
Recitative and Aria: “ Total Eclipse,” Handel 
Chorus; Quomiamn, .....cscececcsccesces sevcccccees Mozart 
Trio: Piano, Violin and ’Cello, Larghetto from Sym- 

Phony in Dy. 20. .ccrscovvscercevesserveccons Beethoven 
Aria from “ David”: “ Mighty Jehovah,” Neukomm 
Chorus: Gloria, ....cccscccseveccccercccscescesecees Mozart 
Solo, Quartet and Chorus: Et incarnatus est Mozart 
Tele: Andante, 0.0000 00scccccce de secccsnecesessces Haydn 
Recit. and Aria: “ Ye people, rend your hearts,’’ Mendelssohn 
Chorus: SGnctus,....cccecccessrccvccccesces riers Mozart 
Recit. and Aria: * And they all persecuted Paul,” Mendelssohn 
Chorus: Dona nobis pacem,.....ce+eceeeves Prager fate Mozart 


The Choruses, by the Society, were sung very 
creditably, giving evidence of the able direction of 
Messrs. Tufts and Wilder, and the industry and per- 
severance of its members. 

The arias, by Mr. Arthurson, who also sang the 
solo in the Jncarnatus, fully sustained his reputation 
as an oratorio singer, and some of our singers may 

*well admire and pattern after his style of rendering 
such musie. 

The Aria: “ Mighty Jehovah,” was well sung by 
Mrs. Futver,” evincing in no small degree her taste 
and ability as a solo singer. 

The Trios, by Messrs. J. W. Turts, C. E. Hooxe 
ankd. D. CORA OR ecevith nat Artis- 
tic finish which is so indispensable in compositions 
of this kind, The accompaniments throughout were 
played by Mr. Tufts, whose excellent performance 
is too well known here to need any compliment. 

As an effort to establish a love of good music 
among us, it was successful, and much credit is due 
to those who have Jabored so long” and so faithfully 


for the advancement of this object. 
IMPROMPTU. 


Musical Antelligence. 
lb. ees sake 

Worcester, Mass.—On Fast evening, the Mozart 
Society brought out the oratorio of the ‘* Creation,” at 
the Mechanics’ Hall, which, to the credit of our 
citizens be it spoken, was filled with an audience of 
nearly three thousand people. That our Music Hall, 
within six weeks of its completion should be the scene 
of the performance of an entire oratorio and in so 
creditable a manner, speaks well for art in Worcester. 
The audience, large as it was, evinced an evident 
interest in each portion of the work, and showed, by 
their frequent bursts of applause, their appreciation 
of this wonderfully beautiful work of Haydn’s. <A 
second performance would not be lost upon them. 
The society, numbering over a hundred voices, gave 
the choruses for the most part with fine effect, evincing 
the careful drill which they have received. The 
symphonies and accompaniments were played by the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, Mr. B. D. Allen, and Mr. 
S. R. Leland. The club, with the addition of a bass 
viol, did excellent service, each instrument telling 
finely, in the symphonizs, upon all who were near 
enough to hear them; but, a8 an orchestra they could 
not meet the requirements of so large a chorus. The 
Chickering ‘‘ Grand” and the organ harmonium in the 
hands of the above-named. members of the society, 
were most acceptably played. The solos in the 
oratorio were sustained Mrs. Allen, whose air 
‘“*With Verdure Clad” was beautifully sung; Miss 
Whiting, who only lacked somewhat the confidence to 
give full effect to the clarion-like air, ** The Marvellous 
Work ;”’ and Miss Fiske, who tairly surpassed her 
former efforts, as Eve, and in the splendid ** Mighty 
Pens” aria, which is a trying piece for any singer after 
Jenny Lind’s inspired interpretation of it. The tenor 
and bass solos were given to Messrs. Draper and 
Baker of Boston, the former of whom gave unqualified 
satisfaction. Mr. Baker sang with much finish of 





style, but his voice proved hardly equal to the part of 
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Raphael. With an organ and a larger orchestra, the 
concert would have been a complete success. May we 
yet hear the ‘‘ Creation” with those advantages! Mr. 
Hamilton’s excellence as a conductor was never more 
apparent than on Thursday evening, several circum- 
stances combining to make the occasion somewhat 
trying to his skill, which, however, overcame all 
difficulties. 


Wasuineton, D. C.—We have received the pro- 
gramme of the musical service performed by St. Mat- 
thew’s Choir, on Easter Sunday, under the direction 
of F. Nicuois Crovcn, who is said to have establish- 
ed here one of the finest choirs existing in America. 
Here it is, signed and “‘ approved:” 

MORNING SERVICE. 


Di RG 5 oi nin nso pa ccadene cbse tdagetUanersnte ges Hummel. 
“ Hoe quod in Orbe.” 
Orchestra. 
©. Mi Ms Di dicidetstsmrissmecasatamees ose oaerer Haydn. 
Full Orchestra. 
“Fe Oe RII isi cas cc toewatnc bonsesccseuns Duet. 


Soprano and Basso.—Weiss, 

Mrs. Young and Mr. Crouch. 
Ne err rer rr “ Jubilate.” 
Chorus and Full Orchestra. 

Mrs. Young. 





VESPERS. 
1. Psalms. 
2. Hymn before the Magnificat. ..........0.e00 eee «Handel. 
“Thou didst not leave.” 
Mrs. Young. 
GD Bien nd asd bees bic cede ndbiseecédes veenes Webb. 
4. Anthem for Season. .......-cerscscrccces “ Regina Coeli ” 
PN BI s cncccccaccdncvecesestevecsonaces Bach. 
The following are the names of the principals: 
Siac cskeckiscactareneneenn sires ...-F. N. Crouch. 
Organist. ... .. John B Caulfield. 
First Soprano. . ©. Young of Baltimore. 
ME ane Shdusaranarenksacaowekecuaeber exe F. N. Crouch. 
Leader Orchestra, (24 instruments)............+- W. Wagner. 
I I o's hart nee kund wile xw00s cesanstccevenscns 46 Voives. 
UE IPN acdacic Nvnduducesecnccsenives ... 70 Persons. 


FOREIGN. 


Lonpon.—Mr. Gye has issued his prospectus for a 
new season of the Royal Italian Opera, commencing 
April Mth, (the same night with Lumley’s), at the 
Lyceum, Covent Garden being not yet rebuilt. The 
Darly News says: 


Like Mr. Lumley, Mr. Gye makes no promise of 
absolute novelty in the production of operas. The 
nearest approach to it is an Italian version of Auber’s 
Fra Diavolo, * with entirely new recitatives, and ad- 
ditional poetry and music,” written expressly for the 
Royal Italian Opera by Scribe and Auber thehselves. 
Several revivals are promised: Herold’s Zampa, Cim- 
arosa’s Matrimonio Segreto, Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro 
and Mercadante’s Giuramento. The promise of the 
Matrimonio Segreto is especially welcome. Of course 
we are to havethe Traviata, with Madame Bosio as 
the frail heroine, a part in which she has hadimmense 
success during the last season at St. Petersburg. 

All the principal members of last year’s company 
will re-appear: Grisi, Bosio, Marai, Didiée, Mario, 
Tamberlik, Ronconi, Graziani, Tagliafico, Polonini, 
Zelger and Formes. There will also be Lablache, 
(after'two years’ absence) and Gardoni. Mme. Vic- 
torine Balfe, (the daughter of our popular composer), 
is to make her first appearance on the stage. Great 
expectations are entertained of the debut of this 
young lady, whose gifts of nature have been cultiva- 
ted by a thorough musical education under her father’s 
care. Another novelty is Mme. Eufrosyne Parepa, a 
young singer who has lately gained a high continental 
reputation. She is related to a well-known English 
musical family; is a charming comedian and an ac- 
complished singer. 

Costa, of course, is the musical director. Mr. 
Smythson is the chorus master, and Signor Maggioni 
the poet. Mr. A. Harris is stage manager, Mr. W. 
Beverley scene painter, and Mr. Alfred Mellon leader 
of the ballet. The subscription will be for forty 
nights, commencing on the lth of April. 

This is the substance of Mr. Gye’s arrangements 
for the opera. But another very important circum- 
stance is to be added: the reéngagement at the 
Lyceum of Madame Ristori, with her Italian dramatic 
company. She is to give fifteen performances, com- 
mencing in the first week in June. 





The New Paitnarmonig Society commenced its 
concerts for the season April Ist, with Dr. Wylde as 
sole conductor and a fine performance of the following 
pieces: 





Lehi tered fete | OE . Mendelssohn 
MORE NN Nias cede sicniaanidy apen'cssssanccee Mozart 
Serenade for 13 instruments..............ccccccccees Mozart 
BhnGrnte Brora, Be: Bo oocs cocc cess cocscccvcccccce Beethoven 


Concerto in G minor (piano-forte) Mr. Barnett,. .. Mendelssohn 
Carnival de Venise (with variations) Mme Gassier,. ... Benedict 
Overture (The Ruler of the Spirits)..............-.. «Weber 





Sacred Harmonic Socrery.—The first perform- 
ance of Israel in Egypt this season has conferred the 
highest —— credit upon the members of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society and their accomplished 


conductor. As this is to constitute one of the three 


oratorios to be given during the great festival in honor 
of Handel at the Crystal Palace, it has no doubt 
enjoyed the advantage of more than usually careful 
preparation. Nevertheless, whatever the cause, there 
can be no doubt that an execution so generally effective 
of Israel in Egypt was never accomplished before in 
Exeter Hall, or probably anywhere else. So satisfac- 
tory, indeed, was the result, that even the impracti- 
cable chorus, ‘‘ The people shall hear,” went well, and 
was sung in almost irreproachable tune throughout. 
The whole of the first part—which includes the suffer- 
ings of the hardly-burdened Israelites under the 
dominion of that Pharoah “ which knew not Joseph,” 
the plagues brought upon the Egyptians by Divine 
power through the interposition of Moses, and the 
miraculous passage through the depths of the Red 
Sea—was marvellously rendered. Every chorus told, 
and the encore elicited by ‘* He gave them hail-stones,” 
thoroughly well deserved as it was, must, nevertheless, 
be regarded rather as a tribute to the immediately 
recognized beauties of a familiar masterpiece than as 
an acknowledgement of the execntion having been 
superior to that of any other chorus in this portion of 
the oratorio. The second part—from the overnowering 
‘*Horse and his rider’’ to the conclusion, where that 
sublime hymn of exultation and worship is repeated— 
was almost equally gratifying. Some exceptions might 
be made, it is true; but in so admirable a performance 
it would be mere hypercriticism to insist upon a few 
minor defects which alone prevented the whole from 
being apostrophized as blameless. The audience were 
evidently impressed in the highest degree, and many. 
previously incredulous, were heard to avow that Israel 
in Egypt, if not greater than The Messiah, was at 
least quite as great—a proposition which, with those 
competent to form an opinion. is incontrovertible. 

The solo singers—Madame Weiss, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Montem Smith, Signor Belletti, and Mr. Thomas—all 
exerted themselves in such a manner as to win 
unanimous approval. The purest Handelian singing 
of the evening was demonstrated in the two contralto 
airs, “Their land brought forth frogs,” and ‘Thou 
shalt bring them in,”’ both of which were given to 
perfection by Miss Dolby. The duet for basses, *‘ The 
Lord is a man of war,” declaimed with great animation 
by Mr. Thomas and Signor Belletti, was honored by 
the stereotyped encore—by no means ‘avorable, by 
the way, to the general effect of the performance, 
since the duet itself is very Jong. and, one or two 
passages excepted, not one of Handel’s most remark- 
able compositions. At the termination of the oratorio 
Mr. Costa was loudly applauded, and the compliment 
was well deserved.— Times. 


Mvsicar Unton.—The third and last of the sotrées 
intended to precede the regular series took place on 
Tuesday, in presence of a fash Orth Te assembly. The 
great point of interest was the first appearance of 
Ernst, who was perhaps never in finer play, and this 
was exhibited, among other things, in his ‘ ehevauxr 
de hataille’—the quartet, No. 4, of Mendelssohn. We 
subjoin the programme :— 


Quartet, in D. (No 10)....... Suutedveneteccsuanaa¥ed Mozart 
EA CN Bi sig ce ccetcets saben chee cneedeunnecuace’ Silas 
Glee—“ By Colia’s arbor”... ccccccccccccccsccccess Tlorslev 
Cer OS Te SNOT. acids ceeccnccevssceecescesevet Mendelssohn 
(ive Dinenrd, dire slater”. .....0c0sccccccescceesese Webhe 







. Beethoven 


Duet—pianoforte and violoncello—in F (%p. f 
Beale 


Madrigal—“ Come, let us join the roundelay”’........... 
. . 
Musical Chit-Chat. 

We are now ready to furnish bownd volumes of the 
past year of our JouURNAL.....We heartily share in 
the general widh, which we have heard expressed, 
that Mr. CuTLer should repeat that interesting con- 
cert of English Cathedral Music; and we learn that 
he will be happy soon to do so, unless the illness of 
one of the most important members of the boy choir 
should continue to prevent....We are glad to see 
announced a benefit concert to Mr. HENRI JUNGNICK- 
EL, the excellent violoncellist, to take place at Mer- 
cantile Hall tomorrow evening. The German Orpheus, 
led by Mr. Kreissmann, German Trio, Mr. Satter, 
Mrs. Mozart and Miss Twichell will assist. 

The Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert of the 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club is announced for Thurs- 
day evening next, with.an excellent programme. 


Liszt appears to have had a great time in Leipsic, 
where, besides his own new works before mentioned, 
he conducted a brilliant performance of the Tannhdu- 
ser. On the next day, (March 5th), at the nineteenth 
of the Gewandhans concerts, were performed Han- 
del’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast” and Beethoven’s C minor 
Symphony. Another Leipzig Society, the Euterpe, 
gave Cherubini’s Reguiem, (for mixed chorus), and 
Beethoven's fourth Symphony. 


Mons. JuLLIEN contemplates a month’s tour with 
his orchestra in Holland...,.Mr. Exuva’s “ Analy- 








tical Programmes” to his classical soirées are the 
theme of much animadversion and amusement with 
the London critics. It seems he not only puffs, but 
criticizes, his own wares, his artists and performances, 
and fights the critics of the newspapers in said 
“Analyticals.” Other funny things he furnishes 
there; for instance: 


Jullien, the favored child of the muses Euterpe and 
Terpsichore, honored the first soirée with his presence, 
and was seen in earnest conversation with Professor 
Owen! Ominous event! Orpheus moved stones by 
the charm of his lyre, and who knows but Jullien has 
learned the secret from Professor Owen, to charm 
away those monsters of the muddy deep at the Crystal 
Palace, to assist at the inauguration of a mammoth 
pot-pourri at the Surrey Ziological Gardens? Seri- 
ously, we own to feeling gratified with M. Jullien’s 
visit to our classical temple of art, where, to use his 
own words, ‘on respire l’atmosphére pure de I’art.’ 
His attempts to instil into the minds of the people a 
taste for classical orchestral music, are most praise- 
worthy &e. 





Advertisements. 


AAs —_——ns 


‘THE MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB'S 


Annual Complimentary Benefit Concert 
Will be given at Messrs. CHICKERING’S ROOMS, 
ON THURSDAY EVENING, APRIL 30th, 
Assisted by 


Mrs. J. H. LONG, Vocalist, HUGO LEONTIARD, and the 
ORPHEUS CLUB, under the direction of Mr. KreissMann. 





Mr. Fries will play the Violin Concerto by Mendelssohn ;— 
a new Reethoven Quartette:—Mr. Leonaarp will play the 
Sonata Appassionate, by Beethoven. and one of Chopin’s Bal- 
lads. Mrs Lone sings twice, and the Orpxneus Cub twice. 
OF?Single tickets #1 each; package of four tickets, $2,50. 
Concert to commence at 734 o’clock precisely. 





ATHENZAUM EXHIBITION. 


A JOINT EXILIBITION of Paintings and Statuary 
cA by the BOSTON ATILENASUM and the BOSTON ART 
CLUB, is now open at the Atheneum, in Bencon Street. 
Among many other valuable Paintings are a large number 
of WASHINGTON ALLsToNn’s best Works, and the Dowse Collec- 
tion of Water Colors. 
Seuson tickets 50 cents—Single admissions 25 cents. 


‘ ’ ° 
Mozart's Grand Requiem Mass 
Will be performed (for the first time in publie by a Catholic 
Choir,) at the BOSTON MUSIU IIALL, 

On Sunday Evening, May 3d, 1857, 
BY THE 
Choir of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Franklin St. 
Assisted by members of the 
Choirs of SS. Peter and Paul, South Boston, St. 
Patrick's, Northampton Street, and of the 
Iloly Trinity, Suffolk Strect, 
Accompanied by a Full Orchestra, selected from the first pro- 
fessional talent in Boston. 
Under the direction of Mr. A. WERNER. 
Masters Tuomas Hopces and Eugene Henry, (pupils of Mr. 
Werner,) will preside on the Organ. 
The proceeds to go toward the erec ion of the contemplated 
new building fur the House of the Angel Guardian. 





Part I. 
MOZART’S GRAND REQUIEM MASS. 


Part II. 
SELECTIONS from some of the most distinguished Catholic 
Composers : i.e. Palestrina, Haydn, Hummel, Cherubiui and 
Beetaoven, 


(G> Tickets 50 cents. Family tickets, admitting three per- 
soux, $1. To be had at the Music Stores, Catholic Bookstores, 
of the Ticket committee, and at the door. — Programmes with 
Latin and English words to be had at the hall. 

Doors open at 64 ; Concert to commence at 734 o’elock. 


MENDELSSOHN MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


HE Summer Term commences April 30th. Pupils may 

receive, as amateurs or teachers, a thorough education in 
every department of Music. Also in the Modern Languages, 
Drawing, Painting, &ec., and higher English branches as 
accessaries. Situations secured to pupils who become qualified 
toteach. A few vacancies for young ladies in the family of 
the Principal. For circulars, &e., address 

EDWARD B. OLIVER, Prrtsrietp, Mass. 











WATEINGS & Co. 

(Successors to Resp & WAaTEINS,) 

> Wholesale & Retail Dealers in 

iPIANO-FORTES 

F/ AND MELODEONS, 

" From the most celebrated 
Eastern Manufactories. 


WAREHOUSE and SHOWROOMS, 
No. 51 Randolph Street,........Chicageo, Il. 


Cc. 


Xu. 
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FIRST PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Have received the following awards for their exhibition of 


PLILANO-FORTE!S 
At the Fairs of 1856: 





FROM THE 
Passachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
FOR THE 


BEST GRANDS, SEMI-GRANDS, and 
PARLOR GRANDS, 


“ For most decided and meritorious Improvements,” 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SQUARE PIANOS, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE CASES, 
THE SILVER MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
FOR THE BEST SPECIMEN OF JIG-SAWING, 
BRONZE MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
American Institute, New York, 
FOR THE 
BEST GRAND PIANO, 
THE GOLD MEDAL. 





FROM THE 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 





ALSO, 
At the Illinois State Fair, 
THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A SILVER MEDAL. 

This House was established in 1828, by JONAS CHICKER- 
ING, and up to the present time has furnished 19,000 
PIANOS. For the exhibition of these Pianos in the United 
States and in England, they have been awarded— 

Eleven Gold Medals, 
Seventeen Silver Medals, 


Four Bronze Medals, 





WAREROOMS, 


MASONIC TEMPI5, 
TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


JAMES W. VOSPE’S 
PREMIUM PIANO-FORTES. 
A SILVER PRIZE MEDAL 
Was awarded for these Pianos at the last Great Exhibition in 
Boston, in competition with the best makers in the country, 

for their fine musical tone and perfect action. Also, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 
For the superiority and beauty of the exterior. Every instru- 
ment purchased from this establishment will be warranted to 
give full and perfect satisfaction. 
Warerooms 835 Washington St., corner West St., 
BOSTON. 





WILLIAM GOOCH, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
AT JAMES W. VOSE’S, No. 885 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Ss. 8B. BALL, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Rooms at Rev. A. A. Miner's Church. ...School Street, Boston. 


LIF LA_QBR LZ ALL—aSPe™ atntnt 


EDWARD L. BALCH, 








Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 9; Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &C. 





Novello’s Glee-Hive. 

A Collection of Popular Giers and MADRIGALS, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 8 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Gléees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Caleott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents each. 


Novello’s Part Song-Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. Price, $2. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part Songs, by the best 
modern compusers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Rimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c., 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus: 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices, Twenty-nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continned—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 


The Musical Times, 
AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 


Containing Anthems, Chorals and Hymns, or Glees, Madrigals 
and Elegies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more Voices. 
Price 3 cents each. 

A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by EpwarD 
Hoimes, Author of the “ Life of Mozart,” &c.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to De¢Pols I and 11), bound in eloth, with 
Index, $1,75; Nos. 49 (096, (Vols. ITI and 1V), bound in cloth, 
with Index, $1,75 ; Nos. 96 to 144, (Vols. V and VI), bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1,75. Kither Vols. 3, 4, 5 or 6, may be 
had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. Annual sub- 
scription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid, 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
Sacred Music Store, No. 389 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
' MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Parlor Grand, 
- and Square 


PIANO FORTES, 


WITH THEIR 
PATENT SUSPENSION BRIDGE AND GRAND ACTION. 


409 Washington Street, Boston, 
(Near Boylston Market.) 


New Collection of Catholic Music. 
The undersigned have recently published 
TEE MEMO RNRARE, 


A Collection of Catholic Music, containing Six Masses, a short 
Requiem Mass, Vespers. and a variety of Miscellaneous Pieces, 
suitable for Morning and Evening Service, and for Family or 
Private Devotion, with Accompaniments for Organ or Piano- 
Forte. By Anrnony Werner, Organist and Director of the 
Choir of the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, Boston. 

Tha ‘* Memorare ’’ is published in one large quarto volume 
of 272 pages, durably bound, and sold at the low price of $2,50 
per copy, or $24 per dozen. Copies will be forwarded by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price, 

Oliver Ditson & Co., 115 Washington Si. 

















J. C. D. PARKER, 
Enstructor of the Piano- Forte, Organ & Marmong, 
3 HAYWARD PLACE. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson's Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 














lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


MUSIO AND JOB PRINTING OFFICR, 


Important to Conductors, Masters 
and Leaders of Bands. 


BOOSEY & SOW'S, 
OF LONDON, 
EG to announce that they will forward, postage-free, to any 
part of the Uni'ed States a complete Catalogue of the con- 
tents of their celebrated 


Musical Journals for Military Band, Stringed 
Band, and Brass Band. 


These three works have been in course of publication many 
years, and now comprise the most extensive repertoire of 
STANDARD & MODERN OPERAS, MARCHES, 

QUICK-STEPS, DANCES, &c., 
Arranged by C. Boosé, (Band Master Fusilier Guards,) and 
other eminent Professors. A number of each Journal is pub- 
lished every month 

There are now published 120 numbers of the Military Jour- 
nal, (for a reed band.) price 15s. each ; 60 numbers of the 
Brass Band Journal, price 7s. each ; and 70 numbers of the 
Orchestral Journal, (for stringed band,) price 5s. each. The 
Orchestral Journal consists of Dance musie only. 

An allowance of one third off the marked price is given to 
the profession and trade. All orders must be accompanied 
with a remittance payable to 


BOOSEY & SONS, Music PUBLISHERS, 
24 and 28 Hones Sr., Lonpon, (ENG.) 





SIGNOR AUGUSTO BENDELARI 
Gives Instruction in Singing. 
Residence No. 86 Pinckney Street. 


ADOLPH KIELBLOOK, 
Cearher of the Winn and Singing, 
U. Ss. HOTEL. 


Piano-Forte Instruction. 


MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE, 
RESIDENCE, 55 HANCOCK STREET. 
G. ANDRE & CO,, 
Dépét of Foreign and American Music, 
306 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Agents of J. André, Offenbach, poe of the complete Edi- 
tious of Beethoven’s, Clementi’s, Llayda’s aud Mozart’s works. 


WILLIAM A. JOHNSON, 


ORGAN BUILDER, 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 


WILLIAM SCHULTZE, 
IVES Instruction on the VIOLIN, the PIANO-FORTE, 
¥ and in the THEORY OF MUSIC. Address at his resi- 
dence, No. 1 Winter Place, or at the Music Stores. 
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PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREICN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépét of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


0G> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 


J. H. HIDLEY, 
PUBLISHER OF MUSIC, 
And Bealer in Musical Merchandise, 

544 BROADWAY, ALBANY. 








TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
First insertion, per line. ...........eseerse0e+-10 cts. 
Each subsequent insertion, per line............5 cts. 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion. .. ...$12.00 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6 00 

Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance : for yearly advertisements, 
quarterly in advance. 
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No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 



































